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FOR THE LOWER CLASS NEGRO MALE TO BE RESTORED AS 
HOUSEHOLD HEAD, AS THE MOYNIHAN REPORT RECOMMENDS, HE MUST 
OBTAIN EMPLOYMENT WHICH PERMITS HIM TO BE THE ONLY FAMILY 
BREADWINNER. CONSIDERING THE DISTINCTIVE HISTORICAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES THAT THE NEGRO FAMILY HAS HAD TO FACE, AND THE 
WEAKENING EFFECTS OF ITS MATRIARCHAL ORIENTATION, AMONG 
NEGROES FEMALE CONTENTION FOR THIS TRADITIONALLY MASCULINE 
ROLE OF BREADWINNER HAS ESPECIALLY NEGATIVE IMPLICATIONS. TO 
STUDY THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A MAN'S POSITION AS WAGE 
EARNER AND HIS FAMILY PARTICIPATION, INTERVIEWS WERE 
CONDUCTED WITH 122 WHITE, AND 46 NEGRO, LOW-INCOME MARRIED 
MALES t-lVING WITH THEIR FAMILIES. THE INTERVIEWS REVEALED 
THAT, ALTHOUGH NO SUCH SYSTEMATIC TREND EMERGES FC>R THE WHITE 
GROUP, AMONG THE NEGRO SAMPLE GROUPS THERE IS A NEGATIVE 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THE WIFE’S EMPLOYMENT AND THE 
HUSBAND-FATHER'S PARTICIPATION IN THE FAMILY. EXPERIMENTAL 
CONTROL OF POSSIBLE CONFOUNDING FACTORS SUCH AS FAMILY SIZE, 
AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD, AND SIZE OF HUSBAND’S INCOME DID NOT 
SIGNIFICANTLY REVERSE THIS TREND, ALTHOUGH IN LARGE NEGRO 
FAMILIES THE MALE DID PARTICIPATE MORE, CONVERSE WITH HIS 
WIFE MORE FREQUENTLY ABOUT FAMILY PROBLEMS, AND BECOME MORE 
INVOLVED IN FAMILY DECISION-MAKING. FAMILY SIZE SIMILARLY 
AFFECTED THE WHITE MALE'S ACCEPTING OF HIS HUSBAND-FATHER 
RESPONSIBILITIES. IN GENERAL, HOWEVER, THERE V-/AS NO 
CONSISTENT TENDENCY FOR THE WH ~E FAMILY, WITH ITS HISTORICAL 
PAT'f'ERN OF MALE DOMINANCE, TO BE SIGNIFICANTLY AFFECTED BY 
THE WIFE-MOTHER'S EMPLOYMENT. (LB) 
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UtE mStORATlOn OF tHS LOWER CLASS MAI.S AS HOUSEHOLD HEAD; SUPRORT FOR 

THE KK>YHXEAN THESIS^ 

At tb© coaclufiion of his report ^ The Hegro yaxaiXv. Moynlhaa writes, '*Xhe 

fundarueatal iaportaace eod urgeacy of restoring the Negro Americaa Family struc- 

1 

5 ovc has been evideat for some time<,’* He, of course, devotes a major portion 
cn* the morograph. to documenting the abdication of Hegro lower income males from 

K»j}b»nd -father responsibilities and the pathology in the next generation associated 

vf.-h father -absence. He points out that in 1960, 21 per cent of nonwhite families 

we^e headed by women, ^ as contrasted with nine per cent among white families, and 
r.h*t youths from such homes do more poorly in school, drop out earlier,"^ and have 
hii;t?er delinquency rates.'^ He also quotes the Blood and Wolfe study findings to 
chi effect that the lower income male who is occupying the husband -father position 
participates lass In decision-making and task performance with this being particu- 
larly marked among Negroes ^ He believes ns do Rslnwater,^ Hauser,^ and others® 
th-'t employment opportunities for man are essential If -the Negro family is to be 
• t lengthened „ 

The sYgximent. goes that in our society the roan ie supposed to ba the head of 
h- house. Even in middle -doss families where a premium is placed on aqualitarian 
'clat 7 on 8 < women as well as nien appear more satisfied with an arrangement in which 
. ' ; husbi-nd -father is the final authority o The primary reason for this situation 
rhr± over the years men have been the instrumental leaders providing th© 

;noi-ilc maaa 3 for the physical maintenance of the family, the woman *s sphere 
'• been in the boat-, caring for the children and keeping her family clothed and 
w th tho means provided by her hu«baad„ Xn such a society, a man’s self- 
and his position In the fmily rest heavily on his ability to earn a 
Uvinjj.. This Is especially true in the lower class where conjugal role organiza- 
tion :'n both the stable^ working upper-lower level and the disorganised lower -lower 
Ur/el tends to be segregefced.® The man is the breadwinner; the wife is responsible 
■'o-' the household. This complementary division of labor breaks down when women 
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mute go to work to suppleraoat their husbands* small earnings or to supply their 
families* economic support when their husbands are unemployed » Men change from 
economic leaders to co-equals or to dependents o 

Especially for Negroes this status downgrading has unfavorable consequences 
for family stabilityo The men with time on their hands engage in extra-marital 
affairs, drink or become involved with their peers at the expense of family 
responsibilities 0 Wives perceiving themselves as able to support the family as 
well as their husbands also start running around, and if the husbands are unem- 
ployed refuse to continue the marriage with a man they must support*^® As a 
result, separation, desertion and divorce often accompany the male’s underemploy- 
ment or job loss. 

The implications of this argument for economic policy are considerable, but 
its critics have reserved their polemics for the causal implications they see in 
the description of family breakdown. They argue that the Moynihan Report can be 
read as locating the cause of the Negro family’s plight within itself rather than 
in external economic and social discrimination.^^ Both camps are in agreement, 
however, that the abdication of the Negro male from family responsibilities slows 
the race’s progress toward integration. And they agree with Edwin C. Berry of 
the Urban League that "there is no way to strengthen family life among Negroes 
until we find a way to give the father his rightful role as breadwinnar and pro- 
tector of his family, Certainly it makes more sense and better social policy 
to deal with family disorganiaation through economic strategies than to try to 
affect each family directly. 

Tet the evidence linlcing employment to the man’s playing his husband -father 
roles is scanty. Because of the dearth of research in the area, Moynihan was 
forced to use Census data to demonstrate the relation. He noted that the rate 
of nonwhite male unemployment tended to precede similar trends in the per cent 
of nonwhite married women separated from their husbands, aind the number of new 
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Aid to Families with Depeadent Children cases which are heavily weighted with 
nonwhite families The impiict of these data is weakened because of the neces- 
sity of inferring that correlations existing between variables within groups 
hold for individuals 0 Xn such cases of ecological correlation,^^ we have no 
way of determining whether, for example, htmsbands separated from their families 
in a year's time as reported by the Census are the same husbands who experience 
unemployment in that year» The other main body of evidence derives from studies 
done during the Depression years of the 1930 ’a, a period of pervasive unemploy- 
ment not directly comparable with today's spotty Joblessnesso There also exist 
anecdotal and case history support for the argutnent, but there is comparatively 
little direct evidence showing a relationship between the man’s position as wage 
earner and his family participatioriu My report represents an attempt to remedy 
the situatioxia 



SAMPLE m> METEOD 

An interview study of low income married males living with their families 
in the Blinneapolis , Minnesota area presented the opportunity to examine the 
effect of their wives' enq>loyment on these husband -fathers ' acceptance of family 
responsibilities. According to the economic argument, the man's holding a job 
is essential to hie restoration as family head with the attendant prestige and 
respect from wife and children that will encourage him to accept accompanying 
responsibilities In support of this argument, the study has already demon- 
strated that the siae of the man's income as adjusted to family size is positively 
related to his power and household task performance. But I was interested in 
determining whether the man's having a contender for the position of family bread- 
winner in the person of his wife would have negative consequences for his assuming 
the roles of household head. The rigid division of labor betfrjeen husband and wife 

within the lower class suggests that the wife's employment would constitute a 
serious threat to the man's family status « Given the strong matriarchal tradition 
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wifchia the Negro family and the fact that women can earn csucih the eame amount as 
their lower class husbands, the wife*s working outside the home well result 
in the male’s occupying a peripheral family position and aj>dlcating his respon- 
sibilitieso When the man is the sole provider, his wife is prepared to overlook 
his shortcomings and reward any concern he shows for his familyo » positive 
reinforcement cycle of participation, reward and further participation is set up, 
drawing the man into ever«deeper involvement in family activities » The wife who 
works, however, is less dependent on her husband for economic support, his pri- 
mary role in the family, has less to reward him for, and so provides little 
incentive for him to involve himself in family activities. Even if the wife 
attempts to encourage his participation, the husband himself, unsure of his 
status in the family, since he has a competitor for the title of provider, may 
witlsdraw from family tasks and decisions. If this is the case, it provides 
pursuaaive evidence of the necessity for the lower class male’s being undisputed 
economic head of the household if h© is to perform other husband -father functions. 

Since the sample consisted of 122 white men as well as 4(S Negroes, X could 
examine the relationship within both races. The respondents lived in five census 
tracts that were lower class residential areas as Indicated by their comparative 
rankings on income, education, unemplo 3 mient and occupation. The names of the 
men were obtained from an area probability sample of three census tracts and the 
remainder came from a rancom sample of father -present, blue collar families having 
children in public schools serving the area.^^ Both whites and Negroes possessed 
many of the characteristics traditionally used as indicators of lower class 
socioeconomic status. In educational achievement, 33 of 46 Negroes and 90 of 
122 whites had not finished high school. An additional three Negroes and 22 whites 
not used in the analyses reported here were unemployed, and 25 Negroes and 42 
whites were laborer or service workers according to U.S. Census occupational cate- 
gories. There were 15 Negro and 50 white operatives. The respondents, however, 
simply by the fact that they were employed and living with their families repre- 
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seated the more stable family element among lower class men.^® Such a sample ^ 
accordingly, provides a more rigorous tes** of the hypothesized association be- 
tween the husband’s fulfilling family responsibilities and the wife’s working 
only within the homao 

The long, semi -structured interviews produced indications of a man’s family 
participation in several areas. The extent to which the husband talked with 
his wife about a range of problexas served as one communication measure, Sim- 
ilar data were available concerning the man’s report of his wife’s communication 
with hira*^^ There were also several indicators of how much the husband engaged 
in household** and child care tasks. In addition, there were data on how 
much the husband helped in making a number of decisions required in family living. 
In all the family participation indexes, higher scores indicate greater husband 
participation. 



FINDINGS ON WIVES’ EMPLOYMENT 

When the wives of the men in the sample were separated into those who were 
employed outside the home and those who were full-time housewives, 18 of the 46 
Negro wives, 39 per cant, and 45 of the 122 white wives- 37 per cent, were em- 
ployed outside the home. The greatest difference between the two groups lay 
in the proportion holding full-time regular employment. As could be expected, 
given the lower earnings of the Negro males more of the Negro women were so 
employed,. Thirteen, or 28 per cent, as compared with 24, or 20 per cent, of the 
white wives were working full time- For the analyses to be reported here, I 
have grouped into one category wives who were engaged in any sort of gainful 
employment outside the home,, This strategy, besides increasing the number of 
employed women, provides a more rigorous test of the hypothesis ^ If the relation 
between amount of wife’s outside employment and the husband’s participation in the 
family is a negative, linear one, placing part-time, regular workers and part-time 
occasional workers with full-time workers should decrease possible differences in 
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tke participation scores of toen whose wives are etnployad outside the home and men 
whose wives are noto 

The first analysis of the data consists simply of comparing the white and 
Negro men's extent of functioning as family head whan their wives are and are not 
employed p The trend of the results supports the hypothesis among Negroes « Men 
whose wives are working perform fewer family tasks. They also leave more family 
decisions to their wives to emke, even though their wives have asked for advice 

Table I about here 

more recently, a dimension tapped by the second decieionnaaking Indicator where 
th© men had higher scores. As a result, working wives who have the double load 
of home and occupation receive less assistance with family responsibilities than 
do full-time home makers ^ Only in the area of ccsmmunlcatloa, are these husbands 
more active „ They report telling their wives more often of the^r concerns and 
perceive themselves as listening somewhat more often to their wives* problems 
than do Negro men who have no competitors in their role as family breadwinner . 

The results for the white men show no clear trend, reflecting the more secure 
position as economic provider the white husband -father hm t" ditionally enjoyedo 
iten with employed wives have no occupation outside the homao Also, contrary to 
the situation existing among the Negro families, white working wives are reported 
by their husbands as somevihat less likely to tell their husbands of their problems 
than is true of the full-time housewives. 

FAMILY SIZE AND OTHER CONTROLS 

But it might be argued th«t the persuasiveness of the evidence supporting 
the hypothesis that the man’s filling the breadwinner role for his family is 
essential for his accepting the responsibilities of family head is weak. Factors 
other than the wife's employment status can account for the results. Wives 
employed outside the home, for example, may have fewer children or older children, 
and in either case they would need less assistance to keep the family functioning.. 
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TABLE I 

LOWER CLASS MALES* FAMILY PABTIGIMION AS EELATED TO 
RACE AHD WIVES* EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



Megroee Whites 

Wives Wives Wives Wives 

Etaployed Utiemployed Employed UaeinplQyed. _ 
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N 


X 


H 


X 




IWM* 

X 


H 


Task Performance I 


1,5 


<18) 


1,9 


<28) 


1,4 


(45) 


1,5 


(77) 


Task Performance XI 


3o8 


(18) 


4.2 


<27) 


4.1 


(40) 


4.0 


(62) 


Task Performance -Boys 


5.5 


(15) 


6,0 


(24> 


6,4 


(34) 


6.2 


(53) 


Task Performance *«Gir Is 


5.3 


(14) 


5,8 


(22) 


6.2 


(31) 


6.1 


(50) 


Becision Making X 


lo5 


(17) 


2.0 




1..8 


(45) 


1.9 


(76) 


Decision Making ?'i 


5.0 


(17) 


4,7 


(28> 


5.1 


(45) 


4.4 


(75)2 


<;'.omrminicatioa‘-Husbands 


3.0 


(18) 


2.8 


(28; 


2.5 


(45) 


2.5 


(73) 


Communication "Wives 


3.2 


(18) 


3.0 


<28', 


2,8 


(45) 


3.0 


(75) 



■'^1, /..A 5o69; P<.-05 

ns « 4o92; p<„05 
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Fortunately, the ssmple wss l^arg® enough to control for si2@ of family and age of 
children in analyzing the data. 

For the family size analysis, I divided the man within each racial group into 
those having three or fewer and those having four or more children living at horns, 
and then made the wife employed and unemployed break. The results continue to 
lend support to the argument that the Negro male's role as breadwintier is crucial 

Table II about here 

to his assuming family responsibilities^ Both within large and email familieB, 
the men report themselves as being more active in performing usual household tasks 
and decisions when they alone are breadwinners. Within the larger families, how* 
ever, though not la the smaller families, men whose wives are employed sey they 
perform more boueehold tasks not included In the list scored in the first decision- 
making index and were asked for help more recently by their wives. Thus they 
have higher average scores on the second household task indicator. This same group 
of men also continue to be asked for advice more recently by their wives who work 
outside the homc^ than is true of men wirh larger families whose wives are full-time 
housewives. This difference favoring husbands with wives who are employed does 
not hold among tha men with smaller families, "i Atly size affects white males* 
accepting husband -father reoponsibilities. Men with larger families whose wives 
are employed and so in need of greater help generally are DX>r® active than husbands 
of wives who are lass burdened. 

When one controls for the effect of age of youngest child, the second possible 
confounding factor, there is one reversal of the negative relation between Negroes* 
family participation and their wives* employment outside the home. Men with at 
least one child who is under six and so not yet in school all day help more with 
their daughters as indicated by their average score on the Task performance -Girls 
Index when their wives are . employed « The previous finding shew^ing greater activity 
on the second decision-zaaking indicators aojong husbands whose wives are employed 
also appears to be true of laen with younger children, but not of men with older 
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children, Coraimmicatioa of probleias continues to b© higher in couples both of 
whom are employed, except among men with older children. They tend to tell their 
wives their troubles to about the same extent regardless of their wives* employ- 
ment status. Other than this, men whose wives are employed continue to be less 
active in performing household tasks, and child care with sons, regardless of 
the age of their children. Among the white men, there is little difference In 
task pjrformance about the house between husbands of wives who are working out- 

Table III about here 

side the home and husbands of those who are not, regardless of the age of the 
youngest child. The decision-making differences tend to favor the men whose 
wives are working, and so would be needing more help. Men with children over 
six, moreover, tell their wives more of their problems and in turn hear im>r© of 
theirs v?hen the wives have outside jobs, a change from the findings presented in 
Table Xo 

It was also possible to analyze the data controlling for sise of husbands' 
income o I made the income break between men who earned less than $20 for each 
family member per week and those who earned $20 or more. The results among 
higher income Negroes and whites are consistent with the previous results. 

Negroes providing $2C or more weekly for each family member are more accepting 

Table IV about here 

of household responsibilities when theii" wives have no occupational interest 
outside the home. Men, hw?ever, in the lower income per family member category 
whose wives are employed help with their daughters but not their sons more, have 
wives who asked them for advice and help more recently and report themselves as 
performing more family duties not specifically listed in the first task per- 
formance index. Within the white income groups men whose wives are employed are 
generally more active in family affairs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It appears, therefore, that for this sample of blue collar Negroes, 90 per 
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cent of whom- -like the white men in the sample— heve held the same job for over 
a year, their wives* employment status is related to the men’s accepting family 
responsibilities. When wives work, husbands are less active in family affairs 
than when their wives have full-time to give to house and child care. Though 
the differences are not statistically significant, the trend of the findings are 
consistent even when various controls are applied. Having more than three children at 
home or children under six with the attendant increase in family responsibilities 
does increase the working wives* husbands participation but only on Isolated 
measures do they surpass the performance of men whose wives do not have occupa- 
tional preoccupations o Thus women who are in greatest need of husbands who will 
accept family responsibilities are less apt to have such husbands. 

The one area in which Negro men whose wives share the breadwinner role 
appear to be more active is that of problem comcmmication, the area of coiamuni- 
cation tapped by the cooMuaication indexes, an area where their wives also are 
more active. But this greater activity is consistent with the generally nega- 
tive implications of Negro wives' employment for their husbands* family partici- 
pation. The greater communication of problems may indicate tension release; it 
may also suggest a problem-centered conjugal relation which has given rise 
to or Is the result of the wife's working. Either interpretation is consistent 
with the man’s lesser involvement in family concerns which, in turn, adds to the 
number of problems his wife has to communicate. Among blue collar whites, the 
situation with regard to the wife's working is different » There appears to be 
no systematic tendency for husbands whose wives are employed to be less active 
in family roles. Their past history in the fjamlliee in which they grew up has 
accustomed them to seeing the husband -father as chief breadwinner regardless of 
the wife-mother’s employment status. Moreover, their own experience and that of 
their associates confirms the primacy of his performance of the provider role. 

They do not see their employed wives as contenders for this role and so as threat- 
ening the power basis for the men's fuactioning as household head. 
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Th@ over -all results are the morvi inter edtiQg» becausa contrary to previous 
research results such as the Blood and Wolfe data described previously, the Kegro 
men regardless of the employment status of their wives generally ware as active 
in household affairs as the whit© meno This was true for the areas of task per- 
formance, comimiaicatlon, and to a lesser extent decision-maktag though not for 
child careo Apparently in this stable, working class sample, Negroes though 
accepting of their family to the same extent as whites still 

maintained conjugal role segregation as far as child care was concerned. The 
child care indicators also show the negative effect on Negroes* family participa- 
tion of the factor of family siaOo VIbu having four or more children at home regard- 
less of the employment status of their wives do less to help with child rearing 
than do men with fe^/er children. Among Negroes whose wives are not employed, men 
with fewer children also assist more with household tasks according to the scores 
on hoth task performance indexes. 

The significance of the findings, however, lies in the support they contri- 
bute to those who see employment as essential for making the lower-class Negro 
male a functioning household head.^^ It appears that even when they are employed, 
having a contender for the position of economic provider in the person of their 
wives, cuts down on the men’s performance of family responsibilities- When the 
wife through no choice of her own but because her husband is utuMsployed takes over 
th© provider role, this study’s findings suggest that the man will be even less 
active in the family to the point that he abdicates his position as household head. 
And this, of course. Is what the fcioynlhan Report argues. That the Importance of 
not only employment but eraployment that permits the male to be the only provider 
for the family stems from the distinctive historical circumstances the Negro 
family has had to face, Is apparent from the finding that employment of white, 
lower class wives has not had systematic, negative consequences for their husband’s 
accepting family responsibilities. Until the time, therefore, when the Negro male 
enjoys the unthreatened position as household head Ms wMte counterpart takes for 
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grunted, the focus of intervention attempts to improve the lot of the Hegro family 
should be on men and their work« For the Negro men as husband -father appears to 
presuppose the Negro man as family breadwinner o 
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Three were ia th© top quintile in percentage of population which was Negro, one 
was in the fourth quintile, and one in the bottom quintile. Four were in the top 
quintile on percentage of total eroployed who were laborers, service, and house*- 
hold workers, with the remaining tract in the fourth quintile.. The latter tract 
was in the bottom quintile on Incorae, education, and in the top quintile on per 
cent Negro. Four tracts were in the top quintile on percentage of total civilian 
labor fore© unemployedo The fifth tract was in tb^ third quintile. Frofilg^-p f 
Minneapolis Comgamlfcieg ! Aa Xmreatory of Social Char;..ctertsties and Social, Pro- * 
blems in the City of Minneapolis , Minneapolis: CooKBunity Health and Welfare 

Council of Hennepin County, Inc,, 1964. 

cases came from a random check of the city directory of a working 
class suburb. The original sample consisted of 204 blue collar men. For the 
present report the 17 aonwhltes other than Negroes are not includod nor are the 
unemployed white and Negro menn Two of the white men had been, married less than 
18 months and had no children. There was a turn-dijwn rate of 22 per cent. Com- 
parison of the characteristics of non-re.spondeats who were willing to give some 
background 1nforf«ation with those interviewea shewed that they were more apt to 
be laborers. They were also more often white and more often lived in one-family 
dwelUn?;s than did the respondents r 
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The men in the sample had a record of job security. Nicety-seven whites. 



^obc for over a year. 



and 37 Negroes, 80 per cent of both groups hed held their j 
19 

The Husband *3 Communication Index was based on how often each respondent 
reported talk‘d ng to h:*s wife about a eerioc of problcmc,. They Included the 
following: feeling depressed; health problems; work problems; money problems J 

axid ptob.ieiuii wreh reictives iiXis aaoiievu ;7cve weighted as follot^s: 0 - never; 

1 - seldom; 2 ~ half the time; 3 - ucually? - always. The index consisted of 
the resu5/c when the summed weights of ti.r; problem.! were divided by the number 
of problems the respendenfc reported having. 



Wife' s ComciuniC''>tlon Index wee much the sare as the Husb^»nd*s Communi- 
cation Index. It consisted ox the hufibcads- reports on hm/ often th^lr wives 
talked with them about the same list of problems plus additional one on problems 
with, children. The items were weighted Jn the same fashion, and the Index derived 
similcriy . 
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The Household 'iask Performance Index T. consisted of the men’s reports as to 
who did the following tasks-, shopped for groceries; took dirty clothes to the 
coin laundry; took out garbage; prepared suppe-c; borrowed money; dleciplif’cd child- 
rea: paid bill©; talked with the landlord or dealt with the mortgage company; did 
laundry at home; and got up with the chvldren at night Weighting points ware 
assigned as follows; 0 - wife all the Cto; 1 - both do the teskv but the wife 
more than the husband- 2 - husband as much s.s wife; 3 • both do, hut the husband 
more than the wife” 4 husbrU'd .-fll the time. Scorns on the J.nde:*r. reculted when 
the summed weights fo;‘ the number of tasks the respendent reported he and/or 
his wife performed were divided by the numhar cf tanka donee The scores ranged 
from aero through foui't The Hou5!eho).d T.‘»sk kerform.iUCC Index II vmB partly based 
on the nian*G answers as to who p.'^id tho fatally bills, and who talked with the 
landlord or dealt with the t»iortg.-=ge compuiny.. Two points were given when husband 
and wife performad the task together; one point if the husband did the chore most 
or all of the time; and cero points if the v;ife performed the task most or all 
of the The men also reported tasks they perforcaed In addition to the ones 
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they were specifically asked about aixd received an additional one point for each 
with a limit of three points., The Index also included weights based on how 
recently the wife had asked for help as reported by the husband » He was given 
two points if he reported she requested help the day of the interview 5 one point 
for a request the week of the interview; and a zero for ac^r other answer p The 
Index could range from zero through nine. The first Index, as was true of the 
first decision-making Index, permitted me to make some comparison between my 
findings and those of Blood and Wolfe, because of the overlap in item content, 
Robert Oo Blood and Donald M, Wolfe, Husbands and Wives; The Dynamics, of Ha^ 

Living 0 Glencoe, 111..: The Hree Press, 1960c 

on 

The Husband’s Household Task Performance Index II in some analyses included 
an additional weight based on the respondents* answers to an unstructured question 
concerning the ways in which they helped with the children. For the Household Task 
Performance Index - Boys, men with sons were given one point if they reported dis- 
ciplining their sons; two points for any other child care task they reported per- 
forming; and three points if they performed two or more child care tasks. Men with 
sons who performed no child care task, received no points. The same weighting pro- 
cedure was followed with respondents* answers who had daughters for the Household 
Task Performance Index - Girls o The scores had a possible range of zero through 
12 „ Men who did not have at least one son or one daughter living at home were 
eliminated from analyses with the respective Indexes. There were 35 of the 122 
white men and seven of the 46 Negroes in the sample who did not have sons. Both 
within the white and Negro groups, men without sons more often had three or fewer 
children at home and earned 020 or more weekly fo': ©v^ry family member than was 
true of men with sons. The age of the youiflgeBt child. did not diffarantiate tba 
groups o There were 41 whites and 10 Negroes without a daughter living at home. 

The white men without daughters were less apt to have families with more than four 
children living at home, and more apt to have children more than five years old 
than V7hite men who did have daughters. I'hey were also more likely than their 
racial peers to have weekly incomes per family merober of $20 or over« The same 
set of characteristics, except for age of youngest child living at home, differen- 
tiated Negroes without daughters from Negroes who did have at least one daughter 
at home., The proportion of wives who were employed did not differ between man 
with and without sons or daughters either in the white or Negro group. 

^^The Decislon-makirg Participj^tion Index I consisted of the men’s answers 
as to who made the folloi^ing decisions; what to do when you go out; what bills 
to pay; whether to move; whether the wife should work; whether a family member is 
sick enough to call a doctor; how much to spend on clothing and whether to have 
children, 'ihe items were weighted «a follows: 0 « wife all the time; 1 - both 

decide but the wife mcst of the time; 2 - both decide together; 3 - both decide, 
but the husband oiost of the time; and 4 - husband all the time. The Index con- 
sisted of the result when the weights for each item were sutoaed and divided by 
the number of decisions mede by the man and/or his wife-. The scores could range 
from zero through four. The Eusband*s Decision -Maying Participation Index II 
consisted of two parts. One part contained the man’s reports as to who decided 
what bills to pay; whether the wife should work; and whether a member of the 
family was sick enough to call a doctor. Each item received two points when the 
decisions were made together; one point when the husband most often or always 
made the decision; and zero points if the wife most often or always made the 
decision. The Index also included weights based on how recently the husband re- 
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ported his wife asked him for advice o He received three points if he reported 
she asked him for advice the day of the Imterviawj two points if he reported she 
had asked that week; and one point if he reported she requested advice the pre- 
vious week* The Index could vary between zero and nlnOo 

^Twenty -one Kegroes (46 per cent) as compared with 29 whites (24 per cent) 
had weekly incomes of less than $i00o 

^^This is not to say that father-led households are always most satisfactory, 
but under present normative conditions the h^^8baad -father who shirks his family 
responsibilities creates extra child care and home duties for his wife, duties 
which she is ill-prepared to fulfill o I am thinking here particularly of the 
socialisation of boys into responsible adult occupational and family roles© 
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